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It offers a much needed relief from the great stream of
intensely serious poetry, whether the elusive rhapsodies of
the mystics or the often affected sentimentality of the lyric
and romantic writers. Indeed it is difficult to avoid a suspicion
that Mesfhf is here poking fun at the latter, for while he
says hardly anything that they might not have said, the
manner in which he makes his statements shows clearly
enough that his intention was to provoke a laugh.

That the poet should have chosen for his subject the minions
of the bazaars is the result of the social conditions of his
time. Nowadays a corresponding production would deal with
the principal courtezans of a city. But in the East in the
fifteenth century, and indeed for many years afterwards,
things were different; and further, we must bear in mind
that, strange as it may appear to modern notions, such a
poem as I have suggested would have been reckoned an
immeasurably greater outrage on public decorum than the
work Mesfhf actually wrote.

In style this poem is in sharp contrast to the lyrics; it
is very much simpler, and there is little, if any, display of
subtle ingenuity or rhetorical brilliance. Unlike the author's
other works, it is written in a way that must have made
it at once intelligible to the ordinary man. It is full of
allusions no doubt, but they are allusions that were common
property, known to all. Again, both in vocabulary and in
idiom it is considerably less Persian and more Turkish than
the lyrics and indeed than most contemporary Ottoman
poems. This last peculiarity marks so to speak the starting-
point for what becomes a general rule in subsequent Ottoman
poetry, namely, that in proportion as verse is humorous in
intention it approaches the vernacular in language. Some
such tendency prevails in the poetry of probably every
people; but with the Ottomans, whose serious poetry is so